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Land Values in Relation to Soil 
Conservation 


By E. C. Weitzell 


[ IS GENERALLY recognized that the “land boom” following World War I played an important role in the 
neglect and exploitation of soil resources during subsequent years. Lower prices for farm products found 
farmers with excessive debt burdens, which had to be paid from only a fraction of the income necessary to justify 
1919 values. The resulting financial distress and widespread mortgage foreclosures are well known. In the 
effort to retain farms and homes, farmers who saddled themselves with inflated mortgages had no alternative to 
the exploitation of soil resources. The long-time neglect of resource conservation as a result of the “deplete and 
move on” philosophy was extended and enforced by thepreference of immediate consumption. It is scarcely 
necessary to remind anyone of the condition of soil resources ‘by 1933. 

Nonfarmers who purchased farm lands were no more fortunate. Lower incomes encouraged them to 
“squeeze” tenants and croppers, and to provide a bare minimum of operating capital. As a result, soil resources 
generally were neglected. 

This situation added to the wide neglect of soil resources, and gave rise to the need for subsidies and 
technical guidance. Too often people forget that society has a stake in any situation which affects the future 
sources of food, fiber, and raw materials. The individual farmer and his family do not stand alone in this 
respect. Thus, it is important for everyone to realize the need during the next few years to guard against a 
recurrence of land inflation with its consequent neglect of soil conservation. 

Land values are again on the way toward the 1919-20 peak (see table 1), as seen in the 83-percent 
increase over the 1935-39 average. Whether values generally will reach the World War I peak is still unde- 
termined. But it is worth noting that current farm real-estate values in the East South Central and Pacific 
States are already considerably above the 1920 high. It is true that considerable caution is being exhibited 
in the North Central States, but even in these areas a gradual advance in land transfer prices is in process. The 
Southeastern States include some of our most severe conservation problems, yet this region is now experiencing 
the greatest increase in land values. 

Most authorities are warning against the continuation of soil erosion and depletion that has occurred 
during the last 5 war years. Even though incomes have been high, the scarcity of labor, machinery, and 
fertilizers has deterred the maintenance of desirable levels of fertility and has slowed the progress of estab- 
lishing soil conservation measures. The question is: Will this continue? If resources are not protected, and 
“repaired,” during this period of high incomes, the pressures against conservation may be a distinct handicap at 
lower income levels than currently prevail. High land capitalization will greatly intensify this problem. 


iF SHIOULD BE RECOGNIZED that recent high incomes _— condition. Farmers sometimes neglect the main- 
may not be net, but may consist partially of tenance of presently owned resources in favor of 





liquidated capital assets. To the extent that this more land just as soon as they have a little capital 


is true, a part of current incomes should be ear- 
marked as a reserve fund for establishing conser- 
vation systems of land management and for re- 
placing depleted resources just as soon as technical 
help, essential fertilizers, and other soil amend- 
ments are available. The repair of buildings and 
the replacement of machinery are essential com- 
plementary resources that should be kept in good 

NotTe.—tThe author is an agricultural economist, division of 


land economics, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Washington, 
~~ < 


available. In many instances they might be better 
off by maintaining a smaller acreage at a reason- 
ably high level of productivity and repair, rather 
than by burdening themselves with mortgage debt 
and a much larger job of conservation. This is 
true particularly when the outlook is for substan- 
tially lower prices than those which give rise to 
the inflated “values” now paid for land. 
According to available information, net farm 
incomes (parity ratio) were higher than ever be- 
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fore. The November parity ratio of 124 is 40 
points above the 1935-39 average. This isastrong 
stimulus to higher farm values, and it could be the 
basis for an extremely disastrous farm land boom, 
unless everyone puts on the brakes. When looking 
at the November farm price index of 263, table 1, 
we need only to glance at the 1932 index of 68 to 
imagine what this all means. The November 1 
land value index of 152, in all probability, already 
includes a considerable amount of overcapitaliza- 
tion in terms of long-run conservation values. 


Taste 1.—Trend in land values, farm prices, and farm 
costs, United States 
[1910-14= 100] 











| 1910-14 | Index. | 1932-33 | 1946 
Ttem | base 1919-20 | bottom | July 
| 
Land values ! iidaien 100 170 73 152 
Prices received ?_._... endnen 100 211 68 263 
Costs paid 2 net ial 100 202 120 212 








U. 8. Dept, of Agriculture, Cir. 743, 1945, and Current Developments tn the 
Me Agricultural Siatistice; U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1042, pp. 647-8: 
(The “costs paid” index ls for commodities purchased by’ farmers.) 
More than half of all land transfers in recent 
months have been entirely for cash. To the ex- 
tent that this is true the burden of debt will not 
be a conservation problem. However, landlords 
are prone to crowd production for a certain level 
of earnings when incomes are low. They are re- 
luctant to return needed capital for maintaining 
soil resources. Since 36 percent of all buyers of 
farm land during the last year were reported to be 
nonfarmers, this is an important consideration. 
The activity of the farm real estate market is 
indicated by the fact that approximately 55 farms 
per 1,000 changed hands during the year ending 
March 1, 1946, contrasted to 34 per 1,000 in 1941. 
During this 5-year period, the total amount of 
farm mortgage debt was reduced from $6,534 mil- 
lion to $5,080 million, or about 22 percent. This 
is encouraging. But accompanying this, is an in- 
crease in, the amount of new mortgages held by 
private lenders in the amount of $95 million. This 
probably means a reduction in the length of re- 
payment periods, inasmuch as private lenders 
usually provide shorter terms than do federally 
sponsored credit agencies. Together with higher 
values, short-term mortgages may mean greater 
pressure on land resources because of the higher 
annual payments, depending on the amount of the 
purchase price encumbered by mortgage. 
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All of these conditions add up to an over-all 
picture which may not be conducive to soil conser- 
vation. Expansion in these negative factors dur- 
ing the next year would produce a serious situation 
in this respect. This prospect causes one to in- 
quire as to whether it would not be desirable for 
farmers to intensify their efforts to build and pro- 
tect resource productivity now, when farm incomes 
are relatively high. This depends on the real 
purchasing power of current incomes in terms of 
present and future costs. It may be observed that 
the purchasing power of farm prices (received) 
in relation to prices paid for essential items of 
conservation is more favorable now than it has 
been since 1920. To the extent that farmers do 
not need to employ additional labor and machinery 
in order to install conservation practices, this cur- 
rent advantage is considerably greater. 

How long farm prices will remain at present lev- 
els it is not possible to forecast. All that safely 
may be said is that they will go down, and the time 
may not be far off. In any event, it is not possibie 
to foresee long-sustained farm incomes high 
enough to justify current land values. Unless 
land can be obtained at a price consistent with 
long-run probable earnings, it is almost sure to be 
a burdensome investment. 

If we take a look at the history of farm prices 
up to November 1946, table 2, the unusually high 
current prices stand out. In terms of the long-run 
situation, however, the “possible 1950” prices are 
more significant. This projection of possible 1950 
prices is based on the assumption of full employ- 
ment, and as such is exceedingly liberal. The dis- 
parity between current and possible future prices, 
in general, is illustrated by the 103-point difference 
in the all-commodity farm price index. From 
the standpoint of long-run land values and the 
possibilities for a reasonable level of soil conserva- 
tion, it is likely that the estimated 1950 prices are 
the maximum that can be hoped for. 

. The farm production picture forming the set- 
ting for the present land value situation is the re- 
sult of wartime demands. Gross agricultural 
production was advanced 24 percent in 1944, from 
the 1935-39 base years (see U. S. D. A. Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 595, p. 5). In general, 
this expansion in output was not achieved by farm- 
ing more land, but by increasing the yields of land 
already being farmed. Higher yielding varieties 
of grain, soil and water conservation, mechaniza- 
tion, and other technological developments have 
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led to unprecedented production of both crops and 
livestock. 

Wartime needs created the temporary demands, 
and since the termination of hostilities the provi- 
sion of relief and rehabilitation has absorbed vast 
quantities of farm products. In addition, the 
greatest purchasing power that our people have 
ever known is currently adding to the demand for 
food, fiber, and oil crops. And there is no indica- 
tion that the limitations of physical production 
have been reached. 

At the same time, the best estimates that can 
be made give no hope for a continuation of the 
present demand for farm products. The only 
hope for retaining a substantial amount of the 
current demand rests in the possibility for the cre- 
ation of a virile and favorable world trade. The 
obstacles to favorable foreign trade are many. 
Among them are the lack of purchasing power at 
the disposal of those countries which might be 
consumers of our domestic surpluses, and the fact 
that a large number of the products that might 
be imported would be in direct competition with 
domestic production. These are only a few of the 
considerations that must be reckoned with when 
looking toward the future of land values. The 
same factors form the basis for the possibilities 
expressed at the “1950 bench-mark” prices given in 
table 2. 

A reduction in demand and farm prices is not 
followed directly by reduced production. Farm- 
ers continue to produce, even though they may neg- 
lect conservation to do so. Unless they can cut 
overhead expenses, they have no acceptable alter- 
native, as long as they can make any return to 
fixed costs, above their current or variable costs. 
This illustrates the close relationship between farm 


TABLE 2.—Trend in farm commodity prices in the United 
States 


| Prices received by farmers ! 

















Selected commodities = eee 
ovem- ossibDie 
|} 1914 1919 | 1932 ber 1946 | 19502 
Cotton (Ib.)_.........- | go.07| $0.35) $0.068/ $0.29 $0. 13 
Tobacco (lb.)........ 0.10} 0.31; 0.10 0.44 0.34 
Wheat (bu.)..___.... 0.97; 216 | 0.38 1.89 1.10 
Corn (bu.)__..--..._-: 0.71 1.51 0. 32 1,27 0. 90 
Ss aca Reet ; Bea 4. 25 17. 60 10. 25 
icine Necmeasanes TTT 3. 34 22. 80 11. 25 
Milk (cwt.).-..... --- cecnvend | abate .| 1.27 5.00 3.10 
| | 
All commodities 3 101 | 213 | 65 | 263 160 





1 Agricultural Statistics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1942; and Agri- 
cultural Prices, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, November 1946. 

2 Estimated as postwar “‘benchmark,”’ in terms of full employment. See 
Peacetime Adjustments in Farming, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Misc. 
Pub. 595, 1945. 

3 Index, 1910-14= 100. 


prices, including land values, and the possibility 
for adequate resource conservation. At least to 
the extent that conservation is dependent on the 
purchase of maintenance items, farm income is an 
extremely important factor. Any burden on in- 
come reduces the feasibility of providing the es- 
sential elements of productivity maintenance. 

Many people do not stop to consider fully the 
implications of inflated land values in terms of 
future earning and paying ability. For example, 
let us assume that a farmer buys a farm at a price 
of $22,000, on the basis of current farm prices. He 
makes a down payment of $2,000 and gives a mort- 
gage for the remaining $20,000, which is contracted 
to be paid in 20 equal annual installments, at 4 
percent interest. Thus, the total cost of the mort- 
gage (capital and interest) is $29,432, or a little 
more than $1,471 per annual payment. It may be 
supposed, further, that this is the maximum an- 
nual payment that could be made in view of other 
obligations, including soil conservation. 

It has already been noted that the most. favor- 
able expectations lead to the conclusion that farm 
prices may fall at least 35 percent. Considering 
the fact that farm costs never fall to the extent 
that prices received do, this price reduction would 
normally mean a much greater reduction in net 
income. But for purposes of illustration it may 
be assured that costs are reduced proportionately, 
and that net income is decreased 35 percent. 

Then, instead of a value of $22,000, the reduced 
net income capitalized at 4 percent is $14,300. 
Moreover, the farmer’s ability to pay has been 
reduced 35 percent; and the new level of income 
will justify annual amortization payments of only 
$1,006, instead of the annual payments of $1,471 
that were previously contracted. 

What does the farmer do now? There are sev- 
eral alternatives: He may reduce his level of liv- 
ing, cancel life-insurance policies, default on non- 
farm financial obligations, exploit the land in an 
effort to keep his home, or he may default on the 
mortgage payments and lose his farm and home. 
The usual tendency, under circumstances of this 
character, is to neglect the conservation of land 
resources, first of all, in an effort to hold on. How- 
ever, this often proves to be the wrong approach, 
because as resources are depleted, the ability to pay 
continually decreases. Before long the resources 
from which a part of the debt might have been 


(Continued on page 162) 
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ASON J. CALLAWAY feels very keenly that the great majority of Georgia’s farms can be made better places 
C to live on. 

Callaway developed this conviction some years ago. But at the time various people were keeping him 
too busy in the cotton industry to do anything toward proving it. At 24 he was elected to what turned out 
to be an 18-year hitch as president and chairman of the board of directors of Callaway Mills, at LaGrange, 
Ga. Along with this went terms as president of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association and the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia. 

But if Callaway had to shelve his idea, he didn’t forget it. Ten years ago—at 42—he decided that he’d 
been in the cotton business long enough. He wanted to farm, to get to work on that idea of his. And he 
did—with characteristic thoroughness. He moved out to LaGrange to the 31,000 acres of eroded and worn-out 
rolling Piedmont land he’d bought in Piedmont section—Harris County—now known throughout Georgia as 
Blue Springs Farms. And with the exception of flying trips to such meetings as the board of directors of 
U. S. Steel and Chemical National Bank & Trust Co., Callaway stayed at his farms working out the first 
part of his idea, i. e., that conservation farming can improve average worn-out land to the point where it 


will again make a profit. 


By Bert D. Robinson and James A. Smith 
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THE CASON CALLAWAY PLAN 
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Good fishing in 3-acre pond on Georgia Better Farms 

No. 1, stocked with fingerlings only 5 months and 21 

days previously. Holding the catch is the corporation’s 

president, John D. Thompson; his companion is a stock- 
holder, Judge Joe Peavy. 


E proved his point. Last year, for example, 

the gross income from his Blue Springs Farms 
reached $325,000. This is income from 1,100 acres 
| of kudzu, 500 acres of sericea lespedeza, 350 acres 
of alfalfa, several acres of muscadine grapes and 
blueberries, 6,000 turkeys, 14,000 mallard ducks, 
250 head of beef cattle, and a few other items. 
The perennial crops are harvested, dehydrated, 
ground, and used as protein supplement in dairy 
and other harvested feeds. 

So far, so good—but how about the second, and 
most important part of his idea? “We won’t have 
achieved our objective until we have demonstrated 
Cason Callaway, pioneer and crusader for new ideas and 


4 new crops for the South, personally directs many of the 
activities on his Blue Springs Farms. 











Callaway was host to more than 600 stockholders and 
agricultural workers at Blue Springs Farms in June 1946. 


these practices on farms and with the acreage and 
the kind of land available to the average farmer,” 
Callaway repeatedly told friends. 

By 1944 he had figured out what he hoped would 
be the answer. He christened it the “Georgia 
Better Farms plan,” and set out on a personal 
sales tour up and down the State, backed by the 
Agriculture Panel of the Board of Regents, Uni- 
versity System of Georgia. The response he got 
was phenomenal. Georgia people explain this in 
two ways. They point to the practical simplicity 
of the plan itself; and they point out that the 
man -selling the plan was Callaway. Callaway 
in action, they say, is something to see. Stockily 
built, dynamic, friendly, Callaway gets action 
from business and professional leaders every- 
where. His modesty is as genuine as his facts. 
These facts, and Callaway, so impressed Georgia’s 
bankers, doctors, lawyers, farmers, merchants, and 
other business and industrial leaders, that more 
than 700 of them formed 100 farm corporations in 
67 counties to carry out the Better Farms plan. 

Here’s how the plan works: The business and 
professional people form groups of seven, and each 
puts up $1,000. They purchase a farm, and hire 
an operator who wants to make a go of farming. 
They provide him with a few chickens, a pig or two, 
a cow, a garden spot, and as much machinery as 
can be obtained. They modernize the home and 
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farm buildings, and follow a specific operating 
plan outlined by the local soil conservation district 
with the help of the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Georgia Extension Service, and the Georgia ex- 
periment stations for rebuilding worn-out land. 
In every case, the land was no better than the aver- 
age land in the community, and often it was worse. 
It was important that this type of land be used if 
the demonstration was to be convincing. These 
farms average 140 acres in size. They consist of 
cultivated land, wooded land, eroded land, idle 
land—a wide assortment. They cost the corpora- 
tions $3,100 each on the average, or about $22 an 
acre. All of them were in a run-down condition 
from neglect or from what many Georgians call 
“the South’s curse :” Its one-crop system of farm- 
ing, often followed for generations. 

In the Piedmont the farms were badly eroded 
both by gullies and severe sheet erosion, with well 
over half the open land abandoned. In the Coastal 
Plain the land had been left idle to grow up in 
weed trees. Less than a half dozen dwellings on 
these farms were livable. The farm buildings 
were in poor condition too. 

Two years ago a stockholder of one corporation 
described the farm his group purchased with these 
words: “Near the center of Georgia Better Farms 
No. 13 is a symbol of what brought ruin to the 
rural Southeast. It is an abandoned double-foot 
plow, its metal parts reddened with rust and its 
oak handles bleached and cracked by weather. It 
stands with blades still set in the ground, where a 
farm hand left it one evening maybe 5 years 
ago. * * * The Bermuda and Johnson grass, 
and scrub pine which followed the plow pushed 
into the fields. The open patches grew smaller and 
so did yields of cotton, corn and peanuts.” 

“But today,” says this stockholder, “the old field 
lines have been straightened to round out an even 
hundred acres of cropland—put back where they 
were before tenant ‘patch farming’ did the things 
to this Dougherty County farm which are the in- 
evitable results of methods which take no thought 
of the morrow.” 

This is one among the many corporations which 
have cleared and bulldozed rough land; removed 
stumps and rocks; constructed new fences and im- 
proved their pastures; added missing soil elements 

Notre.—Mr. Robinson is cooperative employee of the Soil Con- 
servation Service and the Agricultural Panel of the Board of 


Regents, University System of Georgia, Atlanta. Mr. Smith is 
current information writer, Soil Conservation Service, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
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and planted cover crops; constructed new build- 
ings and renovated old ones. 

The stockholders have repeatedly shown how 
they feel about their investment. Practically all 
of them have invested additional money in amounts 
ranging from $3,000 to $5,000 to complete the 
demonstrations. ' 

Which is exactly the attitude Callaway hoped 
they would take, and exactly the attitude he hopes 
tomake general. It is this attitude, he feels, which 
will make available to good farmers the “long-term 
commercial credit they must have to lift Georgia 
agriculture out of its morass.” 

Callaway illustrates his point in this manner: 
“A doctor has $16,000 to invest. A neighborhood 
boy with $4,000 comes to the doctor and says he 
‘an buy a certain well-known worn-out farm in the 
community for this amount, and wants to borrow 
$16,000, a few hundred dollars each year, with 
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Many new homes and other farm buildings have been 

built on Georgia Better Farms. Here’s the house on 

Farm No. 42 at Hawkinsville. Examining the farm plan 

are young Zane Goss, operator, and R. C. Massee, stock- 

holder. To their right are Elma McEachern, stockholder, 
and Mrs. Goss. 
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Little more than 2 years ago this was one of thousands of 

abandoned farms in Georgia. Faith in the Callaway pro- 

gram prompted Edward Bland, recent purchaser, to vow 

that he would “run rings around the two other Georgia 

Better Farms in Dougherty County.” With a rotation of 

corn, peanuts, lupine, and grain, good dividends already 
are being realized. 


which to improve it. Regardless of the young 
man’s character,” says Callaway, “I don’t think the 
doctor would lend him the money, and neither 
would I. This is a normal reaction.” 

“But suppose several years from now the same 
type young man approaches the same type doctor 
and says, ‘Doc I can buy this farm for $4,000. 
Georgia Better Farms No. — over in a neighbor- 
ing county bought a $4,000 farm. They had a 
farm plan made and a budget worked out on rea- 
sonable expectancy as to how they would spend 
$16,000. Today they have a $20,000 farm and are 
making an acceptable return on the investment. 
I expect to have a land-use plan and a budget 
worked out similar to theirs. I believe I can do 
the same thing.’ I don’t say the doctor would 
automatically lend him the money; but he would 
certainly at least consider it; and there’s a good 
chance he might do it.” 

There is nothing novel in the objectives of the 
Georgia Better Farms plan. Most of them are in- 
cluded in organized endeavors long under way, 
and during the past 10 years they have been vigor- 
ously advanced in Georgia. Most unique in this 
plan is the combined effort of seven men with 
identical interests in a common cause. 

“Conservation farming is not new,” Callaway 
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concludes. “But when we get hundreds of farms 
demonstrating that it pays we are going to get 
Southern capital to back Southern farming in car- 
rying out a specific agricultural plan.” 

In the spring of 1946 at a meeting of more than 
600 stockholders and agriculture workers Cason 
Callaway announced an expanding program for 
the Georgia Better Farms. For the consideration 
of the stockholders the broader plan suggests sev- 
era] alternatives, any one of which should provide 
means for further demonstrating the soundness of 
the program. Ten prospective farm conservation 
plans were prepared to cover workable combina- 
tions of crops and livestock suitable for Georgia 
conditions, each an explicit outline of farm opera- 
tions by years up to 5 years, indicating estimated 
permanent investment, operating investment, oper- 
ating costs, and net farm income. A modification 
of these plans will provide suitable information 
for any farm operation that may be adopted. 

Cason Callaway is so much convinced of the 
value of the Georgia Better Farms demonstrations 
that he is offering a 14-day trip through the North 
and Middle West to stockholders of the 25 top- 
ranking corporations in 1948. The Farm Panel 
will select the winning corporations for the trip, 
based on progress made through 1947. 

Callaway says he anticipates at least 6 from each 
of the 25 lucky corporations will be able to make 
the trip. Other guests will include members of 
the board of regents, the chief executive of the 
State, heads of the State agricultural agencies, and 
the Farm Panel. 

(Continued on page 164) 
































Extreme example of devastation at Easthampton. 


N= ENGLAND, too, has destructive winds and 
cantankerous soils. Dust storms rise with 
alarming frequency in the famed Connecticut 
River Valley, slash at onion and tobacco lands 
priced up to $1,000 per acre. 

Until recently the patient people of Massachu- 
setts did no fighting back. After each storm, they 
swept their homes, wielded their dustcloths, cleared 
their lungs and resumed their efforts to make qual- 
ity crops in the face of ill-tempered Nature. 

But patience and soils gradually grew thin. 
And science, quartered at the very scene of misbe- 
havior, began to stir itself. As early as 1931 
Ambherst’s noted Dr. W. S. Eisenmenger began to 
formulate the strategy of attack. And in 1937 
he put his finger on the man best qualified to 
conduct this attack. 

Karol Kucinski, research assistant at Massachu- 
setts State College, grew up on a farm near Am- 
herst. As a boy he saw the dervishes that swirled 
down the valley. Seldom did they reach the Ku- 
cinski farm in the rolling hills toward Pelham, 
but he knew the damage they were doing, the dis- 
comfort they were causing, and the fact that some- 
thing must be done before it was too late. He 
watched carefully the fight waged by the Soil Con- 
servation Service to nail down the blow areas of 
the west. 

Kucinski’s graduation in 1934 was followed by 
a fellowship for work toward a master’s degree 
which was awarded in 1937. More recently Ku- 
cinski has continued his research in connection 
with a Ph. D. His thesis, “Some Properties of 
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New England Dust Bowl Under Study 


By Wellington Brink 


Wind-Blown Soils in Massachusetts,” published 
last June, constitutes something of a milestone. 

Kucinski began at the beginning, knowing full 
well that he had no western “bowl” on his hands. 
The soils were different, the crops were not the 
same. He was dealing with a contrasting climate 
and a different community of people and farming 
traditions. 

Kucinski probed the valley’s secrets indoors and 
out. He went to the fields with a portable dust- 
collector, to make an exact count of the airway’s 
traffic. His gadget was complete with gasoline 
engine, air pump, tank, gas meter, suction hose 
and dust-filter unit, and it enabled him to find out 
exactly what particles were moving at varying 
heights from the ground. He could measure, then, 
their dimensions and their physical and chemical 





Portable dust collector used to collect samples in field 
during storm. 


properties, and estimate the wind-wasting of fer- 
tility from the land. 

Within his laboratory Kucinski constructed a 
40-foot wind tunnel—a great neck 3 feet high by 
5 feet wide, having at one end a 15-horsepower 
motor with airplane propeller. Large, flat pans, 
hung by wires from scales, were provided for soils 
under test. And across the surface of these soils, 
Kucinski, with the throwing of a switch, could 
send a wind of as high a velocity as 50 miles per 
hour at 1 foot above the “ground.” The tunnel’s 
function is to control and standardize compari- 
sons. 
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Wind tunnel which measures losses of different types of 
soils under varied velocities. 


Which soils blow most? Which least? Which 
conditions are most favorable to pushing the dust 
up into the air? Kucinski, over the months, has 
been gathering the needed data for reliable an- 
swers. He is still gathering the evidence, on 
which farmers of the Connecticut River Valley 
may base soil conservation practices in the future. 
He is working with the agronomy department, 
Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station, 
in cooperation with the Soil Conservation Service. 


TRANGE behavior has been noted. These are 
Massachusetts soils, remember, not Texan— 
such soils as Windsor sand, Agawam fine sandy 
loam, Suffield silt loam, Merrimac fine sandy 
loam, Gloucester fine sandy loam, Cape Cod dune 
sand, and innumerable other groups unfamiliar to 
the western or southwestern farmer. They have 
their own peculiar flying habits. For one thing, 
those soils of finer material appear less likely to 
blow. Beach sand takes off more readily than silt 
loam. Ease of aggregation, of coagulation, has 
something to do with it. Chemical content is 
another factor. Wet soil “stays put” but frozen 
soils are nervous and flighty. Frost action lifts 
particles up where breezes can get at them, and 
sends them skittering. When there’s no snow in 
the winter, dust whips up readily. Abetted by his 
tunnel, Kucinski has duplicated just about all the 
conditions imposed by Nature and has come upon 
many a surprising phenomenon hitherto unsus- 
pected by the valley’s producers of choice onions, 
potatoes, and tobacco. 
What to do? 
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Karol Kucinski. 


It is still too early to come out with anything 
like a complete program for the control of wind 
erosion in the area. As yet, the technicians will 
be well pleased if valley farmers will give adequate 
attention to windbreaks and winter cover. 

Kucinski is suggesting employment under cer- 
tain conditions of 4-foot fences of lath, braced by 
well-sunk posts, as barriers against prevailing 
winds, at the head of local “blow spots.” Another 
idea he advances is the use of 4-foot-wide ribbons 
of grain as a similar temporary device. 

(Continued on page 162) 
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By R. Y. Bailey 
TOTAL of 37,300,000 pounds of blue lupine 


seed was harvested in Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida in 1946, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Lupine took its place among 
the leading winter legume cover crops. 

The Soil Conservation Service had an important 
part in achieving this remarkable record. Its in- 
terest is sharpened because blue lupine is filling 
such a vital place in soil and water conservation 
programs on the sandy soils of these three States, 
especially where peanuts are grown. 

The luxuriant growth of lupine at the North 
Florida Experiment Station at Quincy, Fla., early 
in the spring of 1937 impressed Service representa- 
tives who visited the station. They thought that 
the plant might be the answer to a long-felt need 
in the deep South for a winter legume that would 
make early spring growth in time to be turned 
under for early planted crops, and that would 
produce seed. 

The Service arranged with J. D. Warner, 
agronomist at the station, with W. E. Stokes, 
agronomist at the Florida Agricultural Experi- 


Notg.—The author is Chief, Regional Agronomy Division, South- 
eastern Region, Soil Conservation Service, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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A farm home, that of T. H. Bass, in a blue-green sea of 
blue lupine. This is in the Lower Chattahoochee River 
Soil Conservation District of Georgia. 


ment Station, Gainesville, Fla., to get a few hun- 
dred pounds of seed in the fall of 1938. This seed 
was planted in the demonstration project at 
Greenville, Ala. Results were sufficiently promis- 
ing to warrant further plantings elsewhere. 

In the fall of 1939, we purchased 1,500 pounds 
of seed with CCC funds and distributed 500 
pounds to each of three CCC camps assigned to 
the Soil Conservation Service and working in the 
Coastal Plain of Georgia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi. In spite of the severe winter of 1939-40, the 
lupine made fair growth at Perry, Ga., and 
Dothan, Ala. Severe freezes damaged the plants 
at the Collins, Miss., camp to such an extent that 
local personnel decided lupine was out of its range 
over there. 

Additional plantings were made in Georgia and 
Alabama in the fall of 1940 with seed harvested 
the previous spring. Several farmers had become 
sufficiently interested in lupine from observations 
they had made of the plantings that survived the 
severe freezes of January 1940, to purchase addi- 
tional seed from Florida that fall and again in the 
fall of 1941. 
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After this country entered the war, there was 
an immediate demand for greatly increased pro- 
duction of peanuts for food and other purposes, 
and a heavy burden was placed on the erodible 
sandy soils of the peanut belt. Soils left bare by 
the harvesting of peanuts proved highly suscepti- 
ble to erosion, particularly sloping land. 

Farmers and others in some of the principal 
areas of peanut production became alarmed over 
the severe land damage that might result from sev- 
eral years of intensive cropping of large acreages. 
They had grown peanuts in the past, but the 
acreage had been hogged off so that the vines 
were left as a protective cover on the land. The 
largely increased need for peanuts would likely 
expose too large a proportion of the land to both 
erosion and depletion of organic matter. 

Thus it came about that Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice was called on to take immediate steps to get 
some kind of cover on the land after the harvesting 
of peanuts. A committee of interested people went 
to Washington and talked with the Chief of the 
Service. They had a serious problem on their 


hands and they required help immediately. 


J. D. Warner, agronomist at North Florida Experiment Station, in field of blue lupine. 


In the spring of 1942, a conference was called at 
Spartanburg, S. C., to find ways for meeting this 
need. Representatives of the Washington, re- 
gional, and area offices spent 2 days in formulating 
a plan of action. 

Following this meeting in the regional office, 
tentative outlines were developed for several kinds 
of field plantings of different winter crops that 
might provide ground cover following harvesting. 
Agronomists from Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Alabama met with representatives of the Washing- 
ton, regional, and area offices in June 1942 to lay 
out a program. 

In the fall of 1942 the Soil Conservation Service 
purchased sufficient blue lupine seed, Austrian 
Winter peas, and oats for observational plantings 
in the’principal peanut-producing areas of Geor- 
gia, Florida, and Alabama. Several different 
seeding methods were tried. These included seed- 
ing ahead of harvesting peanuts so as to allow 
cover-crop seed to be covered by the digging opera- 
tions. Different methods of seeding immediately 
following the harvesting of peanuts were also used. 
And various dates of seeding were tested. 























As has been pointed out, it is common practice in 

the runner-peanut areas to glean peanut fields with 
hogs after peanuts are picked from the stacks in 
the fall. We could not ask farmers to keep hogs 
out of the fields, because they depended on the 
gleanings for a considerable part of their hog feed. 
Also, the pork that could be made in this way was 
as necessary in carrying on the war as were the 
peanuts. 

We decided that unless sufficient roots could be 
developed while peanuts were in the stacks, to 
survive the gleaning by the hogs, we could not hope 
to succeed with cover crops. Consequently, we 
asked farmers to subject fields where cover crops 
were seeded to normal gleaning by hogs, so that 
we could see whether any cover crops would 
survive. 

Blue lupine came through the gleaning period 
surprisingly well. Although many of the plants 
were destroyed, a great many others survived and 
provided considerable protection during the win- 
ter and either a seed crop or a green manure crop 
in the spring. Early plantings survived much 
better than late plantings. Lupine usually made 
the best showing among cover crops. 

Farmers in the Wiregrass Soil Conservation 
District of Alabama were more successful with 
their cover crop plantings in 1942-43 than those in 
the Georgia and Florida districts. We studied 
field results in all three States and tried to learn 
why certain plantings had failed and others had 
succeeded. Numerous photographs and notes 
helped to explain the reasons for success or failure. 

Lantern slides made in Alabama where plant- 
ings were successful whetted the determination of 
farmers in Georgia to try again in the fall of 1943. 
Additional seed was purchased by the Service for 
use in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida in the fall 
of 1943. Cooperative field trials were planned 
with State experiment stations and extension serv- 
ices in 1943. It was interesting that farmers in 
those communities in Alabama where the 1942 
plantings were successful were not interested in 
seeing trial plantings made in their communities 
in the fall of 1943. They were convinced and fully 
ready to go ahead with planting their entire acre- 
age of land from which they were harvesting pea- 
nuts that fall. Several farmers who began with 
small patches in the fall of 1942 planted all of 
their 100 to 200 acres of peanut land to blue lupine 
in the fall of 1943. 
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More than 23 tons of green vegetation per acre. James 

K. Alvis and D. C. Morris, Soil Conservation Service 

technicians, weigh blue lupine cut from small plot on 

Haley Farms. The Haley brothers planted more than 
1,800 acres of blue lupine in 1944. 


Supervisors of soil conservation districts in 
southern Georgia met at Tifton in the spring of 
1943 to discuss cover crop problems on their pea- 
nut lands. They were shown lantern slides that 
were made in the three principal peanut-growing 
States in the spring of 1943. Reason for success 
and failure of the different plantings were dis- 
cussed. These supervisors conducted a campaign 
during the summer of 1943 to get cover on peanut 
land that fall. They enlisted the assistance of all 
agricultural agencies, bankers, merchants, and 
others in getting farmers interested in planting 
lupine. 

Supervisors in southern Georgia, as well as those 
m the other States, have continued to promote the 
idea of getting cover on peanut land. Largely as 
a result of the foregoing activities of the districts 
and the different agricultural agencies, blue lupine 
has come along very rapidly during the past 5 
years. It is of interest that Georgia was the lead- 
ing seed-producing State in 1946 with approxi- 
mately 27,000,000 pounds. 

As a result of the unfavorable start with lupine 
in Mississippi, there was a lag in interest in the 
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crop there. The relatively small acreage of pea- 
nuts grown in Mississippi probably was one reason 
why lupine was slow to get started. This is men- 
tioned to show something of the relationship be- 
tween peanuts and lupine. The heavy demand for 
harvested peanuts in the other States created such 
a serious problem that we had to do something 
about it. A few failures with lupine did not dis- 
courage farmers and field personnel in these areas 
of heavy peanut production to the same extent as 
in Mississippi where they had a less extensive pea- 
nut acreage. 

Largely as a result of the influence of regional 
technicians of the Service, and the harvesting of 
lupine seed at one of our regional nurseries, addi- 
tional plantings were made in southern Mississippi 
in the fall of 1945. These plantings were success- 
ful, and, as a result, we have received a report that 
the work group of Lucedale planted 235,000 
pounds of lupine seed in the fall of 1946. 

We have shipped lupine seed from the South- 
east to interested farmers across the river. In the 
spring of 1944, Grover Brown spent 10 days in 
the peanut belt of Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. 
As a result of what he observed in these States, 
he discussed blue lupine in portions of Texas 
where he thought it might grow. About that time, 
too, an article appeared in Country Gentleman 
which described the work being done with lupine 
in the Southeast. As a result of the two events, 
farmers in Texas ordered seed from an Alabama 
farmer. Press releases indicate that farmers, 
county agents, and others are waxing enthusiastic 
about lupine’s future out there. 

One of the problems that we face now is to get 
lupine fitted into a soil and water conservation 
program. We must guard against allowing it to 
become the entire vegetative program in areas 
where it is important. The crop grows so well 
and stirs so much local interest that it may be 
allowed to overshadow other necessary phases of 
a vegetative program. It fits almost perfectly as 
a cover, following harvested peanuts, and should 
have # place in areas where it is adapted, wherever 
annual winter legumes are planted in the fall and 
turned under in the spring. Its ability to make 
seed that can be harvested each spring is particu- 
larly important in areas where farmers spend 
money each fall for cover crop seed. 

The rapid increase in seed production indicates 
that blue lupine may reach the hundred million 
mark within the next 5 years. The sandy lands 


of the Coastal Plains need several hundred million 
pounds of lupine seed annually. We don’t know 
how much seed finally will be harvested and 
planted in the Southeast, but a fair start toward 
the goal has been made. 

The Soil Conservation Service derives consider- 
able satisfaction from having pioneered the intro- 
duction of this valuable legume, following the 
work of the Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in making seed available and in showing us the 
possibilities of the crop. Our regional type of 
organization was a distinct help in blue lupine’s 
wide distribution, for when the legume failed in 
one State we used the results in another State to 
encourage further trials. 


Press Supports Districts 


At the recent annual meeting of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association, the following 
resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, by the Southern Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation at this annual meeting, that we wholeheartedly 
endorse the soil conservation district movement, and urge 
members to (1) encourage farmers to form districts where 
districts have not been created, (2) include soil conserva- 
tion, as now carried on by these districts, in their com- 
munity betterment programs, (3) give full support to the 
work of soil conservation district, (4) encourage business, 
industry and other urban groups to give even greater assis- 
tance to the conservation of our land resources, and (5) 
advocate the teaching of soil conservation in public schools. 






















Classrooms Expand in Alabama 


By James W. Burdette 


N THE rolling red hills of Clay County 40 
Alabama teachers and school officials last 
summer found a new textbook—the land itself. By 


Note.—The author is head, section of education, Soil Conser 
vation Service, Spartanburg, S. C. 


now the group of 40 has grown to 820, all of them 
teaching right out on the land the way to a better 
living through the wiser use of soil and water. 

It now looks as if every Alabama school one day 
will be carrying soil conservation to its students 


C. L. Turnipseed explains wildlife border planted to bicolor, sericea, and partridge pease. The teachers, attend- 
ing the Lamar County Farm Resources Workshop, are Mrs. D. Z. Vick, Fayette, Ala.; Evelyn Davis, Kennedy, 
Ala.; Helen DuBose, Crossville, Ala.; Mrs. Marion Turner, Sulligent, Ala.; and Sarah Waldrop, Millport, Ala. 
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without adding a single new course to the already 
crowded curriculum. Instead better land use and 
soil conservation methods will be established as an 
integral part of the other courses. 

The transformation began with resource-use 
workshops for teachers at the University of Ala- 
bama, Alabama College, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Florence State Teachers College, and Jack- 
sonville State Teachers College. It gained mo- 
mentum when 40 educators chosen from the work- 
shops, and meeting at Clairmont Springs for a 
week’s study of soil and water conservation, were 
taken to see first hand the conservation practices 
used in the Piedmont Soil Conservation District. 

The Clairmont Springs meeting represented 
weeks of careful planning by O. C. Medlock, State 
conservationist of the Soil Conservation Service, 
and Dr. Ed. J. Carter, formerly of the Alabama 
State Department of Education. 

It was a new idea in the training program for 
Alabama teachers. 

How would the teachers react to strenuous trips 
through the fields, pastures, and woodland? Could 
they see anything that would be useful in the school 
next year? Could the technicians develop in sim- 
ple terms the workshop theme, “Better Living 
Through the Wise Use of Land”? 


Field trips were made each morning. 


Travel 


Thirty-five Alabama teachers hear Bob Hoit, district conservationist, explain a farm plan. 





was held to a minimum, no more than two farms 
being visited on any one trip. Soil Conservation 
Service technicians carefully explained one phase 
of land use and then conducted the group over the 
farm; pointing out how it could be applied to this 
particular farm, field by field. Often the farmer 
himself accompanied the teachers and assisted in 
answering questions. 

On Monday there was an inventory of soil re- 
sources, conservation survey, and land-use capabil- 
ities. The group studied farm planning on Tues- 
day. Then followed, day by day, engineering, 
agronomy, woodland and wildlife practices. Each 
afternoon the teachers discussed what they had ob- 
served during the morning study trip, and how 
the information could be used in the schoolroom. 
Motion pictures, talks by leaders in agriculture 
and industry, singing, and group sports each 
evening rounded out the day’s program. 

Indications that the workshop was a success were 
evident before the end of the week. Teachers and 
school officials were asking for a bigger work- 
shop next year. 

Several months have passed since the Clairmont 
Springs venture. But the experience and know]l- 
edge gained at that time are being used as the 
nucleus for an ever growing program. 

Let’s take a look at what’s been going on in the 
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Tombigbee-Warrior Soil Conservation District. 
K. N. Tucker, district conservationist, and four 
teachers who had attended the Clairmont Springs 
workshop, recommended to County Superintend- 
ent G. S. Smith a county-yWjde workshop for Lamar 
County teachers. This brought together 120 La- 
mar County teachers, late-in August, for a 3-day 
outdoor study course. Field trips, motion pic- 
tures, and discussions by leading educators were 
its high lights. Not to be outdone by Lamar 
County, Fayette County arranged for a 5-day 
workshop for more than 100 teachers the following 
month. 

With more than 250 teachers in Tuscaloosa 
County, District Conservationist Tucker and 
school officials developed a slightly different ap- 
proach. They called the 35 school principals to- 
gether for a half-day discussion. The film “This 
Is Our Land” was shown, and there were talks by 
representatives of the university. Next day C. L. 
Turnipseed, Jr., work unit conservationist, led a 
conservation field study trip—a trip which in- 
cluded a study of soils and land capabilities and 
the needed practices on an unplanned farm and 
the established practices on a farm with a com- 
plete conservation plan. 

On the following 214 days all teachers in Tus- 
caloosa County heard from the principals what 
they had seen, through panel discussions, motion 
pictures, and group meetings. Now, all 241 teach- 
ers are interested and all are planning to make 
field-study trips soon. Their theme is “The Place 
of Schools in Building a Healthy and Prosperous 
People in Tuscaloosa County.” 

In an adjoining district, Conservationist A. L. 
Harrell and Cullman County school officials par- 
ticipated in a 5-day workshop for 310 teachers. 
These teachers represented 43 schools. Tom O. 
Watson, district supervisor, attended the work- 
shop for 2 days and took an active part as a con- 
sultant in group discussions. State Conserva- 
tionist Medlock spent 214 days with the group and 
gave an illustrated talk before the teachers went 
to the field. 

Standard conservation practices were scrutin- 
ized on the W. J. Daniel farm. Pasture develop- 
ment, crop rotation, meadow outlets, wildlife bor- 
der strips, and other measures, were explained by 


technicians. For comparison, the teachers visited 


an adjoining farm not under district agreement. 
The contrast between the farms was most striking. 
Several teachers who own farms have already 
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made application to the district supervisors for 
farm plans. Superintendent R. E. Moore of Cull- 
man County reported to Harrell that “in the opin- 
ion of the teachers, as well as the Board of Educa- 
tion, the workshop was. among the best ever held 
in Cullman County.” 

It can be said accurately that these soil conserva- 
tion districts, which welcome help in conservation 
from every agency and individual, now have more 
than 820 new conservationists. And as these 820 
teachers unloose in their classrooms their new 
understanding of the soil and its needs they will be 
making converts of their pupils—8,000 or more 
potential soil conservationists, the new generation 
on which the future of the local agriculture so 
largely depends. 





LAND VALUES 
(Continued from page 149) 
paid are reduced to a very low state of produc- 
tivity. The remedy is to guard against contract- 
ing long-term investments on the basis of tem- 
porary high incomes. 
Conservation farm planners, district conserva- 


tionists, and district supervisors can do much to ' 


prevent the disasters which are sure to follow ex- 
cessive farm debt. They can teach farmers and 
other farm-land investors the fundamental facts 
concerning land values. Warnings against capi- 
talizing current high incomes into long-term con- 
tractual debt may produce more soil conservation 
than some of the more direct measures commonly 
followed. 


NEW ENGLAND DUST BOWL 
(Continued from page 155) 

“It may be said without reservation that there 

are no cultivated fields that cannot derive some 
benefit from plowing under of a cover crop,” Ku- | 
cinski holds. 
. He favors rye on tobacco and early potato fields, 
which are usually harvested before Labor Day. 
But, on the other hand, “barley or oats, which will 
winter-kill, yet produce a desirable protective mat 
cover, may be used in tobacco fields which are not 
expected to be plowed in the early spring.” He 
has much more to comment on the usefulness of 
various cover plants but it all adds up to an urgency 
to get masses of roots and leaves and stalks out 
there on, and in, the surface inches to keep the 
soil quiet while the wind whistles overhead. 
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Final stage of building ridge terrace with ditcher and 
disc plow. 





Broad-base terrace after remaking with disc plow. 


OUTHERN RHODESIA has many modern 
farms. Some of them electrified, and many 
having milk separators, feed grinders, corn shell- 
ers, refrigerators, and radios. Pure bred horses, 
cattle, and sheep seem to be more common than in 
the United States. Farm homes generally are de- 
lightful. It’s a long way between them, but what 
a pleasant surprise when one arrives! 

The author recently spent 3 weeks visiting 
farms, ranches, and agricultural experiment sta- 
tions in Southern Rhodesia, traveling 1,500 miles 
in Government-owned, American-made cars on 
very good roads. Visits were made also to tobacco 
warehouses, factories, and auction sales to dehy- 
drating plants and cold storage plants; and to 
ruins so old that all records are gone. And gold 
mines, run by farmers! A good many farmers 
raise corn, tobacco, potatoes, wheat, peanuts, hay 
crops, and livestock, and operate gold mines on the 
side. 

There are only 70,000 whites (“Europeans”). 
Less than 4,000 are farmers. The farms average 
3,000 acres in size, not counting a few large ranches 
that run from 14 to 214 million acres. The natives 


“la 


outnumber the whites 20 to 1. 


Note.—The author is agricultural attaché, U. S. Embassy, 
Union of South Africa. 


Farming in the Land of Cecil Rhodes 


BY CHARLES R. ENLOW 





Native cattle grazing on sweet veld in granitic soil area. 





Gully control structures on E. S. White farm near Con- 
cession. 


Southern Rhodesia is mostly classed as “forest.” 
Actually because of repeated burning, much of 
this is of scrubby growth. In general, the country 
is a plateau, sloping to low altitudes on the Zam- 
bezi river, along the northern boundary, and the 
Limpopo river, along the southern boundary. The 
two principal centers of population, Bulawayo in 
the west and Salisbury in the northeast, are nearly 
5,000 feet above the sea. They are clean and at- 
tractive cities. 

The Newmarch and McClean farm, near Salis- 
bury, contains 5,000 acres, 2,500 of which are un- 
der cultivation. About half of the cultivated land 
is in corn, a white eight-row dent of a flinty ap- 
pearance. Two hundred fifty acres are planted to 
potatoes (Scottish seed) and considerable acreages 
are used for sunn hemp (Crotalaris juncea), cow- 
peas and sunflowers. Practically all fields are 
broad-base terraced. Cultivation generally is 
across the terraces. Approximately 60 percent of 
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the cultivated land is terraced, as this is one of the 
practices required to get the conservation bonus 
payment of 2 shillings (40 cents) per 200-pound 
bag of corn produced. Four hundred head of 
cattle, mostly of the Sussex breed, are fed on veld 
hay, sunn hemp hay, cowpea hay, and sunflower 
heads, mixed and ground. Veld hay is also cut in 
quantity for bedding, and enormous quantities of 
compost manure are used, principally on pota- 
toes. Three hundred bacon-type hogs are raised 
on carefully balanced corn, potatoes, meat, blood, 
and benemeal. 

Newmarch and McClean also operate a gold mine 
on ancient diggings. It is about 500 feet deep. 
The gold is extragted by the cyanide process. 
Shafts used by the ancients have been uncovered. 
They are only 214 feet in diameter. 

The farm is equipped with machine shops, elec- 
trically operated feed grinders and hammer mills. 
Repair work can be done right at home. Flour 
and “mealie” meal (corn meal)—one of the prin- 
cipal foods of the natives, are made on the farms. 

W. Adams, a dairy farmer near Salisbury, 
operating a farm of 1,500 acres, carries 400 head of 
Holstein cows and young stock. His farm build- 
ings are good, and the residence is most attractive. 
Here again everything is operated by electricity, 
except that natives do the milking. The pastures 
have all been grubbed, and are mowed to control 
brush and weeds. Corn is grown both for silage 
and grain. 

W. Sole, at Glendale, is one of the leading farm- 
ers in Southern Rhodesia. His 440-acre corn crop 
(not hybrid) this year will average 20 bags (71.4 
bushels) per acre. He had produced 56 bushels 
per acre over a 17-year period. These are dairy 
cattle, hogs, horses, and poultry. Alfalfa, sunn 
hemp, velvet beans, perennial sudan grass are 
among other crops grown. This farm also is 
electrified. 

Southern Rhodesia is primarily a livestock 
country. Europeans own approximately a million 
head of cattle, and the natives about two million. 
The native cattle are of mixed breed, well adapted 
to the climate. Africander cattle, an excellent 
breed, seem to predominate in the herds of Euro- 
farmers. Mostly work oxen are of this 
There are some very fine Black Angus, 
Many of 


pean 
breed also. 
Shorthorn, Sussex, and Hereford cattle. 


the farmers and ranchers are following well 
planned cross-breeding programs in order to com- 
bine the best qualities of foreign breeds with the 
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heat resistance and other good qualities of the 
Africander and other native cattle. 

There are 300,000 sheep in Southern Rhodesia, 
three quarters of a million goats, 150,000 hogs, and 
a few thousand horses and mules. There are many 
kinds of wild antelope, which furnish much food 
and good hunting. 

The Agriculture Experiment Station at Salis- 
bury has developed some corn hybrids that are 
said to be yielding a hundred bushels per acre. 
The livestock breeding work centered at Matapos 
is extensive. The program is very practical, most 
suited to Rhodesian conditions. A comprehen- 
sive pasture program, carefully planned to answer 
the problems of the country, is getting well under 
way. Other research has to do with fruit, tobacco, 
green manure crops, seed production, etc. 

Definite areas, “native reserves,” are set aside 
all over the country for the natives, who generally 
are not the best of farmers. The Department of 
Native Affairs has carried on some soil conserva- 
tion work in these areas, and yields in some 
instances have been increased fourfold. 

Everyone who goes to Rhodesia should see Zim- 
babwe Ruins, near Fort Victoria. They seem to 
fit in with a series of other ruins leading to the 
coast, with gold mining—apparently their objec- 
tive. What is more interesting to agriculturists 
are the ancient terraces. Along the mountain 
slopes from Nyanga to Umtali, there are hundreds 
of square miles with bench terraces and old irriga- 
tion ditches, many preserved by a heavy growth 
of grass. Some of the structures have stone re- 
taining walls, others are of earth construction. 
The engineering is of high order, with gradients 
similar to those used today. 


GEORGIA BETTER FARMS 
(Continued from page 153) 

The trip will include one day on the United 
States Department of Agriculture experiment sta- 
tion, Beltsville, Md., the Hershey farms in Penn- 
sylvania, Seabrook farms in New Jersey, the 
experiment station at the University of Wisconsin, 
a day in Chicago at the Gary steel works, and at 
least 1 day in the corn and hog section of Iowa. 

The attention of a great many people in Georgia 
and other States in the Southeast are focused on 
the 100 demonstration farms. Practical farmers 
who know about the Georgia Better Farms set-up 
say the program already has brought about a closer 
relationship between business and agriculture. 
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Card of Appreciation 


The Rev. S. Norman McCain, Jr., of Copenhagen, N. Y., 
has a new way to herald soil conservation. He writes post- 
cards to conservation farms he sees on his trips through 
New York State and New England. His pestcards are 
different. He addresses them like the one he sent to W. I. 
Goodrich, of West Danville, Vt., a cooperator of the 
Winooski Soil Conservation District. 
Mr. Goodrich received a card addressed 
to “The Man of Cabot on Route 2 Who 
Contours His Crops, Cabot, Vt.” 

Mr. McCain, an ardent conservation- 
ist and graduate forester, feels that his 
novel addressing of cards will attract 
attention at the post offices which handle 
them. His card to Mr. Goodrich reads: 

“Dear Sir: Of course it is a pleasure 





to drive through as beautiful a State 
as Vermont, but it was a special pleasure to me when I 
saw your crops on countour. The beauty of Vermont 
comes from its hills and mountains, and because of this 
it is essential that the land be farmed properly. It isa 
sad sight indeed to see topsoil being washed away. It 
makes for a poor country. I hope ever so much that 
your neighbors will see the wisdom of your actions and 
follow your leadership. May your harvest be plentiful.” 

The forestry-trained minister says that he can’t hope 
to tell farmers in his congregation how they should farm, 
but he can tell them that “the land is a heritage for them 
to use as God would have them use it.” He maintains 
that when a farmer allows his fields to wash down into the 
road, he is wasting something that is not his to waste. 

Mr. McCain practices his lessons on his contoured gar- 
dent plot—50 by 100 feet. 


**The Land Has Been Kind’’ 


BIsHopvILte, 8S. C. 





SUPERV1SORS (LYNCHES River Sor CONSERVATION District, 
Bishopville, S. C. 

Dear Sirs: Back in 1938 I came back to my old farm 
of 95 acres that I had bought in 1909. From 19388 to 1943 
I tried to make a living for my family of five on this 
badly eroded and depleted land that had been mistreated 
during my absence. 

For a colored family with little income, we started out 
with a mortgage, 2 mules, 1 milk cow, 25-50 chickens and 
enough hogs for home use, and then some years we had 
no meat. Each year I had to buy corn, as my yield 
averaged only about 15 bushels and also had to buy 3 to 4 
tons of hay each year. My oat yield was low—about 15 





bushels—and averaged 7 bales of cotton on 16 acres, This 
was the picture in July 1943 when I requested the services 
of the Lynches River Soil Conservation District mainly 
to help me in a terracing program. 

The man from the Bishopville office advised me of a 
program for the whole farm, as he said, “to make it self- 
supporting.” He also maintained that the soil was low 
in fertility, rolling and badly washing, which as he said 
put it in classes IV and V. Of course, this was all Greek 
to me, but from what he described as to the meaning 
of this, I knew he was pretty near right from the first 15 
years’ experience of farming this land. 

If I do say so myself, I have followed the plan as closely 
as I could in the past 2 years. Early in 1944 I got all 
of my land terraced—about 30 acres—and seeded two 1- 
acre sericea meadow strips and one permanent strip and 
set up strip cropping on about half the land. 

Then again in 1945 I seeded 3 more acres of sericea ; 
also, I set out an acre and a half to pine trees in thin 
woods and part of a field that was light. Further, I have 
cultivated these trees by planting a row of cotton between 
each row and also added stable manure. 

While my yields last year were a little above the average 
of the last 15 years, they have increased this year beyond 
my expectations. I have been told that my oat crop was 
the best in Lee County. Thirty-four bushels and 1 peck 
was saved for seed from a half acre. My sericea has been 
cut twice this year for hay and I wouldn’t be without it 
for acrop. My corn crop will average, I believe, 30 bushels 
to the acre and it looks as if I will get 15 bales of cotton 
from 19 acres. 

With the increased crop yields, I have also increased my 
livestock to 4 mules, 3 cows, 8 head of hogs, 8 pigs, several 
hundred head of chickens, and 14 head of turkeys. 

The Lord has been kind to me, for I am in better shape 
of living now than ever in my life for with this year’s 
crops the mortgage will be paid off. 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) Eva Corsetrt. 


A NOTE 
IN PASSING 





The airplane is here to stay. The matter-of-fact tone 
of the September report which Soil Conservation Service 
Technician Larry Short of Canadian, Tex., turns in to 
his headquarters leaves no doubt of that. 

Short reported: “The regular meeting of the Hemphill 
County Soil Conservation District was postponed a day 
and Supervisor John A. Neece of Mobettie, who is without 
a telephone, was notified of the change by our flying super- 
visor, Ed. P. Little of Canadian, who dropped a note from 
his plane.” 
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DISTRICT 
PROFILE 


— of the 48 States to enact a standard dis- 

tricts law, Massachusetts is rapidly getting 
soil conservation on the land. As a traditional 
citadel of democracy, the Bay State is patient and 
painstaking in her weighing of great issues. Her 
people have grown up liking the town hall style 
of doing public business, the free-for-all forum 
which invites both pros and cons and makes room 
for every shade of opinion. After watching soil 
conservation districts at work in 47 other States, 
Massachusetts grew to like them: here, too, was 
home rule; here, too, was freedom of speech ; here, 
in the provisions for petition and referendum and 
control by farmers themselves, was the old familiar 
town hall idea. Massachusetts, therefore, took 
joyously to herself the machinery and opportuni- 
ties of soil conservation districts and cast the vote 
that made the program 100 percent and Nation- 
wide. 

In forefront of the State’s agricultural leader- 
ship—a man who labored fruitfully for the en- 
actment. of the soil conservation districts law and 
ever since has consistently thrown his great force 
into the development of the district’s program—is 
Amherst’s distinguished F. J. Sievers. He is a 
man of multiple responsibilities. Sievers not only 
is active as a member of the State Soil Conserva- 
tion Committee but is also director of the agricul- 
tural experiment station and director of the grad- 
uate school of Massachusetts State College. In- 
cidentally, his was the first of the State experiment 
stations to adopt soil conservation for its own farm 


F. J. 
SIEVERS 














acres. 

Physically, Sievers looks as if he might have 
been a varsity tackle in studerit days. His frame 
is straight and rugged, his lean weight convincing. 
His gray-haired dignity is tempered by quietly 
simmering humor. He has a story-telling flair. 
And it is said that one reason why he is a con- 
vincing speaker is that he can argue without be- 
coming angry. He enjoys both bridge and golf, 
and one of his cronies admiringly states, “Sievers 
has a peculiar delivery on the golf course; he 
winds up, then bang !”—inferring that he can hit 


the ball a long way. 
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Director Sievers. 


That evidently is characteristic. He wound up 
deliberately, then—bang!—the soil conservation 
districts took off in the grand manner. 

Sievers is a son of Wisconsin—took his bache- 
lor’s and master’s degrees at the university there. 
Eventually, he became professor of soils in the 
State College of Washington, where he became ac- 
quainted with the Pacific Northwest branch of the 
dust-bowl clan. When he came to Massachusetts 
State College in 1928, he noted at once the kinship 
of the storms of the Palouse country with those 
which rage periodically in the Connecticut River 
Valley at Amherst’s door. 

Sievers discounts his own contribution to the 
enactment of Massachusetts’ district law, giving 
credit to farmers and to others on the college staff. 
“We served entirely in an advisory capacity,” he 
says. “We didn’t appear as promoters or agita- 
tors—the legislature came to us, not so much to be 
convinced as to be intelligently counseled.” 

Sievers is pleased that soil conservation work in 
his State “has taken a direction that I like to think 
is consistent with correct educational procedure. 
No move has come but from those who were to 
participate and be served. 

“We have appealed to the pride of our Massa- 
chusetts farmer, have made him conscious of the 
fact that if he has a gully on his farm it is a reflec- 
tion on him. Once he feels that way, the rest is 
easy—he accepts soil conservation as a matter of 
course.” —W. B. 

















SCS personnel should submit requests on Form SCS-37 in 
accordance with the instructions on the reverse side 
of the form. Others should address the office of issue. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Motion Pictures and Slidefilms on Soil and Water Con- 
servation Suitable for Use in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. Conservation Education Report Number 5. 
Prepared by the Education Section, Soil Conservation 
Service, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The Importance of Soil Conservation in the United States. 
Lecture delivered by Dr. William A. Albrecht, Chairman, 
Department of Soils, University of Missouri, at First 
Chicago Conference of the Friends of the Land, Novem- 
ber 13, 1943. 

We Took the Job Out to the Land. Hugh H. Bennett. 
Reprinted from Soil Conservation, Vol. XII, No. 3, Octo- 
ber 1946. 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Alfalfa Varieties in the United States. Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1731. United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. Prepared by Division of Forage 
Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research 
Administration. This bulletin is a revision of and 
supersedes Farmers’ Bulletin 1467, Commercial Varie- 
ties of Alfalfa. Slightly revised May 1946. 10¢.* 

DDT and Other Insecticides and Repellents Developed for 
the Armed Forces. Miscellaneous Publication ‘io. 606. 
United States Department of Agriculture, WaShington 
25, D. C. Prepared by the Orlando, Fla., Laboratory of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
Issued August 1946. 

Growing and Feeding Grain Sorghums. Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1764. United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. Prepared by Division of 
Cereal Crops and Diseases, Division of Dry Land Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Plant Industry, and Animal Hus- 
bandry Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. Issued 
December 1936. Slightly revised 1946. 10¢.’ 

How to Graze Blue Grama on Southwestern Ranges. 
Leaflet No. 215. United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. Prepared by Southwestern 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, Forest Service. 
5¢.” 

Physical Land Conditions in the Farm Security Soil Con- 
servation District, Harmon County, Okla. Physical 
Land Survey No. 40. U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. Prepared by Soil Conservation 

, Service. Issued 1946. 20¢.' 

Physical Land Conditions in Fenton Soil Conservation 
District, Genesee and Livingston Counties, Mich. Phys- 
ical Land Survey No. 39. United States Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. Prepared by Soil 
Conservation Service. 1946.’ 

Physical Land Conditions in the Matanuske Valley, 
Alaska. Physical Land Survey No. 41. United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. Pre- 
pared by Soil Conservation Service. 15¢.* 

Strip Cropping for Conservation and Production. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No, 1981. United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. Prepared by Crops 
Section, Agronomy Division and Regional Agronomy 
Division, Upper Mississippi Region, Soil Conservation 
Service. This publication is a slight revision of and 

‘ supersedes Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1919, Strip Cropping 

for War Production. Issued September 1946. 10¢.* 
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MEPIERIENICLES comico ov mussam 1. nosey 


The Salt Problem in Irrigation Agriculture. Miscellane- 
ous Publication No. 607. Research at the United States 
Regional Salinity Laboratory. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. August 
1946. 5¢. 

Workers in Subjects Pertaining to Agriculture in Land- 
Grant Colleges and Experiment Stations. Miscellane- 
ous Publication No. 608. United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. Prepared by Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, Office of Experiment 
Stations. June 1946. 25¢.* 


STATE BULLETINS 


Bimonthly Bulletin. Vol. XXXI, No. 242. Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experimental Station, Wooster, Ohio. September- 
October, 1946. 

Dairy Farming Based on the Liberal Use of Meadow 
Crops. Bulletin 662. Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, Ohio. August, 1946. 

Farm Business Analysis, Central Wisconsin Sandy Soils 
Area, 1945. United States Department of Agriculture, 
Soil Conservation Service, Economic Research and the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, La Crosse 
and Madison, Wis. May 1946. 

Farm Forestry in Clackamas County, Oreg. Extension 
Bulletin 662. Oregon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion, Federal Cooperative Extension Service, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oreg. February, 1946. 

Fertilizer Recommendations for Washington. Extension 
Bulletin 338. Agricultural Extension Service, Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences, The State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Wash. August, 1946. 

Growing Small Grains. Press Bulletin 573. Georgia Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, Experiment, Ga. August 
19, 1946. 

Introduction and Spread of Weeds and Other Plants in 
North Dakota. Bulletin 339. Agricultural Experiment 
Station, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
N. Dak. May, 1946. 

Liming the Soil to Increase the Yield of Cotton. Press 
Bulletin 572. Georgia Agricultural Experiment Station, 
xperiment, Ga. August 1946. 

Range Vegetation Studies. Bulletin 340. Agricultural 
Experiment Station, North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, N. Dak. June, 1946. 

Science and the Land. 'The Sixty-Sixth Annual Report of 
the New Jersey State Agricultural Experiment Station 
and the Fifty-Eighth Annual Repert of the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1944-45. New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. July 31, 1945. 

The Effect of Tillage on Soil and Moisture Conservation 
and on Crop Yields at Langdon and Edgeley and at 
Other Points in North Dakota. Bulletin 341. Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo, N. Dak., in cooperation with Soil Con- 
servation Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. August 1946. 

2, 4—-D for Weed Control in Oregon. Extension Bulletin 
665. Oregon State System of Higher Education, Federal 
Cooperative Extension Service, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oreg. April, 1946. 

What's New in Farm Science. Bulletin 469. Part II. An- 
nual Report of the Director. Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. May 
1946. 


1From the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LESTE II IESE 


Soil conservation works for the farmer in winter, too. Furrows 
plowed on the centour catch snow, retain moisture, allow the water 
to seep into the ground slowly. This is one effective way to help 
prevent floods and at the same time assist vigorous plant growth. 
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